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and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
* Bioneatione ’ 

‘THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


simple order, 
Address ‘ 





The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 





wenn? 


Steel-Traps of “the most approved ‘Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnovss, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. Miter, C. Ops, Agents. 


wren err 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 2 P t 
Hexen C. Noves, § Superintendents. 
Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Vewzer, Superintendent. 
Palm-leaf ‘Hats ‘manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling ; Custom work ‘done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 


H. M. Warers. Miller. 





a 


Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. > 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. © il’ 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLIN’ SPONDS, Comm 


PRADO” 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 


octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and a at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norns. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


a> Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
a= Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected 1 with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association dnd its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Retierovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars 





And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days : 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels astir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 

The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles im meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace ; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like the blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her numb breast flutters and 

sings ; ® 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest; 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ? 
Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God so wills it : 

No matter how darren the past may have been, 
*Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green, 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well, 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell : 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are 
flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing, 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 


Gospel Mediums. 

Every true believer in Christ may 
-|claim to be a ‘ medium’ in the sense that 
this term is used by modern spiritualists. 
The main fact in a Christian ’s experience 
is identical with what is claimed by the 
Rapping mediums ; that is to say, he has 
present to his spirit another spirit, com- 
municating with him, and instructing 
and guiding him. And instead of this 
main fact being reduced in any degree by 
a comparison with the facts that the Rap- 
pings deal with, it is raised immeasurably 
above them. 

The simple truth is, that there are, 
as we are taught by the ‘ mediums’ them- 
selves, a great variety of spirits, and all 
manner of states, classes and heavens in 
the spiritual world ; and the only course 
of wisdom and safety is, for every one to 
inquire which of all the principalities and 
and spiritual powers that a man may be 
put in communication with, is the high- 
est and best ? 

This distinction must be given to Je- 
sus Christ. He is the superior spirit in 
the unseen world, as even the spiritualists 
themselves will not deny. There is a 
centre—a focus of life and truth in that 
world, which is far above all heavens, and 
which communicates with all heavens, 
so far as there is any truth in them ; and 
that focus is Jesus Christ and the re- 
deemed church. It is in that sphere 





influences of Christ’s spirit—we come 
into communication with him, and are 
instructed by him: in short we are made 
his ‘mediums ;’ and that is a higher 
claim than any of the Rapping mediums 
make. 

It is true that Christ adopts a very 
different method of communication from 
that of the Rapping spirits, but the dif- 
ference is greatly in his favor. He evi- 
dently prefers to deal with the inner 
parts of men, operating on their hearts, 
communicating life, and proceeding regu- 
larly from the inward parts outward. He 
puts his spirit into men’s hearts, and 
leavens them with his character, conform- 
ing them to himself. He moulds, assim- 
ilates and digests them into himself. He 
chooses this interior method of dealing | ; 
with his mediums; while the external 
circle of spirits choose to deal with men 
in outward physical ways, by rapping, and 
by operating on their bodily sensations, 
using their muscles in the way of writing, 
or by communications of a verbal kind. 

Such was really the character of most 
of the communications between heaven 
and earth, under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion. Indeed, the grand distinction be- 
tween the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tion ix, that under the former, communi- 
cations with God were of the external 
kind, wonderful and miraculous, address- 
ing themselves to the-senses, exciting 
marvelousness, &c., while the powers 
of the Christian dispensation operated 
principally on character, entering into the 
innermost recesses of being, and renew- 
ing the hearts and minds of men. So 
that the Rappings, (including under this 
term all external and marvelous methods 
of communication,) even the best of them, 
supposing them to proceed from God, the 
Holy Spirit, and the angels, being only 
external communications, they are never- 
theless on a level with the manifestations 
under Judaism, and in every sense inferior 
to the manifestations under the Christian 
dispensation. Fora single example, look 
at the state of things on the day of Pen- 
tecost. There you see an integral exhi- 
bition of che influences of the Holy Spir- 
it, including both the external signs of the 
Jewish, and the internal signs of the 
Christian dispensation. On the one 
hand, there was prophesying, speaking 
with tongues, healing manifestations, 
&ec., greater and more wonderful than 
any reported among the Rappers; and, 
on the other hand, there was, so to speak, 
a solution of the hearts of men, so that no 
man said that aught of the things he 
possessed was his own, but they had all 
things common, anc ate their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God! This phenomenon does not strike 
one at first as so positively supernatural, 
as the gift of tongues and healing ; and 
yet, looking closely at the matter, you 
will observe that that was the main 
miracle wrought on the ocqasion—the 
making of men new creatures, cleansing 
them from aJl selfishness. That was the 





that the human nature touches the di- 


power of the Christian dispensation, in 


pings, and they do not claim, so far as we 
know, that the influences they are under 
seriously affect their characters. 


So, whether we look at the forms in 
which these manifestations of the Rap- 
pings come, or the sources from wltich 
they come, they fall entirely short of the 
phenomena which we believe properly be- 
long to the Christian relation. The sim- 
ple relation of a believer to Christ puts 
him in communication with a better, and 
more central power in the heavenly world, 
and attracts upen him influences that 
operate more beneficially on himself, and 
in a more profound way. 


To be mediums on this better plan, i 
to be baptized with the Holy Spirit, and 
to be in communication with heaven, It 
is the consummation which all Christians 
have been praying for, and toward which 
all religious experience tends, It is the 
blessing of the New Covenant, promised 
to the last days, in the saying, —~' They 
shall not teach every man his neighbor, 
saying, Know the Lord: for all shall 
know me, from the least unto the great- 
est.’ —Home-Talk. 





The Gospel the only True Philosophy 
of Reform. 

It is getting to be a great hope of our 
time, that society is going to slide into 
something better, by a course of natural 
progress ; by the advance of education, 
by great public reforms, by courses of 
self-culture and philanthropic practice. 
We have a kind of new Gospel that cor- 
responds ; a Gospel which preaches not 
so much faith in God’s salvation as a 
faith in human nature ; an attenuated 
moralizing Gospel that proposes devel- 
opment, not regeneration ; showing men 
how to grow better, how to cultivate their 
amiable instincts, how to be rational in 
their own light and govern themselves by 
their own power. Sometimes it is given 
as the true problem, how to reform the 
shape and reconstruct the style of their 
heads, and even this it is expected they 
will certainly be able to do! Alas that 
we are taken, or can be, with so great 
folly. How plain it is that no such Gos- 
pel-meets our want. What can it do 
for us but turn us away,.more and more * 
fatally, from that Gospel of the Son of 
God, which is our only :hope? Man as 
a ruin, going after development, and 
progress, and philanthropy, and social 
culture, and, by this fire-fly glimmer, to 
make a day of glory! And this is the 
doctrine that proposes shortly to restore 
society, to settle the passion, regenerate 
the affection, reglorify the thought, fill 
the aspiration of a desiring and disjoint- 
ed world! As if any being but God 
had power to grapple with these human 
disorders ; as if man or society, crazed 
and maddened by the demoniacal fren- 
zy of sin, were going to rebuild the 
state of order, and reconstruct the shat- 
tered harmony of nature, by such kind of 
desultory counse! and unsteady applica- 
tion as it can manage to enforce its own 
cause ; going to do this miracle by its 
science, its compacts, and self-executed 
reforms ! As soon will the desolations of 
Karnac gather up their fragments and 
reconstruct the proportions out of which 
they have fallen. No, it is not progress, 
not reforms that are wanted as any prin- 





cipal thing. Nothing meets our case, 
but to come unto God. and be medicated 
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in him ; to be born of God, and so by 
his regenerative power, to be set in heav- 
en’s own order. He alone can rebuild 
the ruin, he alone can set up the glorious 
temple of the mind; and those divine 
affinities in us that raven with immortal 
hunger—he alone can satisfy them in the 
bestowment of himself.— Bushnell. 
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Building Contributions. 

Having received several gifts from friends who 
interest themselves in our projeet for building a 
new and larger Community Dwelling, we Shall 
take pleasure in reserving the money so received, 
nnd devoting it conscientiously to the purpose 
designated. Any increase of the fund hereafter 
will be acknowledged. 

* ConFIDENTIAL.” 

Do., 


$25,00 
25,00 


J. E. HWowarp, 10,00 
Mary Topsy, 10,00 
M. L. Buioom, 5,00 


: 





Happiness and Joy. 

Mr Bushnell, in one of his lately published dis- 
courses, makes an interesting distinction between 
happiness und joy. Happiness, he says, 1s the 
pleasure brought tous from things without— 
from our circumstances, or outside happenings; 
while joy isa quality of the soul itself, enabling 
it to triumph and be glad, independent of cireum- 
stances. The mistake of men is, that they make 
life a chase after happiness, and neglect the faculty 
and means of joy, which they have in themselves, 
This is a distinction which under one form or an- 
other our readers are familiar with, as often pre- 
sented in the Circular, under the terms pleasure- 
seeking and Christ-seeking, descending and as- 
eending fellowship, &e. 

Joy is the superior, happiness the inforior con- 
sideration; and we may need a sharp and pro- 
tracted discipline of outward adversity, to get the 
right balance of estimation established in our 
minds between the two. But in the end there 
need be no competition between them. And it 
seems to us, that the perfection of joy includes 
also the presence of complete happiness—that is, 
it results from a sense of companionship with God, 
such as surrounds us with a sense of guidance, 
protection and delight. Nothing gives such an 
impulse to the joy of faith, as to find a providence 
working kindly around you, establishing as it 
were, a feeling of secret and mutual understanding 
with the unseen world.—c. w. N. 





Eating Grass. 


When Nebuchadnezzar was at the hight of 
his glory and magnificence, he ‘was driven from 
men, and his dwelling was with the beasts of the 
field, and he did eat grass as oxen, and his body 
was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs 
were grown like eagles’ feathers, and his nails 
like birds’ claws.’ 

Such an experience as this was evidently neces- 
sary, (otherwise it would not have been given,) 
to make this haughty king realize how insignifi- 
cant a creature he was in the sight of God, and.to 
understand that the Lord reigns; ‘that his do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion; that all the 
inhabitants of the earth are reputed a8 nothing; 
that he doeth according to his will in the army of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth; 
and none can stay his hand, or say, What doest 
thou ? 

These same results—a sense of individual un- 
worthiness, and also of the almighty power and 
goodness of Goud—must be secured in every per- 
sun ; as well in the meanest beggar and most de- 
graded slave as in the mightiest king. 


It would undoubtedly please God to have this 
work accomplished in us in some natural and easy 
manner, as by his word and the influences of his 
spirit, or by the experiences of others. 

But if this cannot so be done, then we have to 
pass through an experience substantially like that 
of the ancient king of Babylon—we have to eat 
grass—we are deprived of the blessings which 
we should otherwise receive, and by a course of 
tribulation and deprivation are made conscious 
of the poverty and unworthiness of our own life, 
and also of the exceeding greatness and goodness 
vf God. 

When the natural life grows strong and willful, 
proud and conceited, from time to time, we should 
take it kindly if the Lord puts us, as he did Nebu- 


|in order that our understanding may return to 
us, and that we may ‘praise and extol and honor 
the King of Heavep, all whose works are truth, 
and his ways judgment.’—w. a. H. 





Rejoicing. 

Rejoicing is apt to proceed from some present 
or anticipated objective good. all such rejoicing 
is liable to fail, as present good is taken away, or 
the future darkened by doubts or apprehensions. 

But there is another and better kind of rejoic- 
ing implied in the saying of Paul, ‘ Rejoice in 
the Lord always: and again I say, rejoice.’ 

This is rejoicing in a present and eternal sub- 
jective good. This subjective good is more real 
and substantial than any objective good can be ; 
it is not liable to fluctuations; itis the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

But to rejoice in this way, it is necessary that 
the attention be turned from so much gazing at 
outward good and fixed on Christ in the heart. 
If this is dune sincerely, there will always be 
found in the heart a substantial and enduring cause 
of rejoicing, independent of, and superior to 
changes of fortune ana experience. 

The longing of the heart for some absorbing 
good will be satisfied, and pleasant pictures for 
the future will naturally flow from such a state 
of the heart. Hence the pertinence of the ex- 
hortation, ‘ Rejoice in the Lord always: and 
again I say, rejoice..—u. M. w. 
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An Experimental Association. 

There are many persons who seem to think 
that a general good intention, a general state 
of dissatisfaction with the world, and an ex- 
pectation of being able to enjoy themselves 
better in Association, are a sufficient basis 
of qualification for entering a Community.— 
It is difficult to convince them that any further 
preparation is needed, or make them understand 
the ground on which prudence would counsel a 
postponement of such a step. In view of the 
wants of this class, we have sometimes thought 
that a philanthropist of means might do a good 
thing by founding and endowing an experimental 
institution for their benefit, where they could try 
the thing and learn experimentally, what seems 
to be difficult tounderstand otherwise, the moral 
andspiritual conditions which are required to ren- 
der social unity practicable. 

In the mean time, let the fact be considered 
that of the multitudes of Associations which have 
been formed on this basis of good intention, and 
with all the scientific appliances necessary to 
success, not one survives; and that the only in- 
stances of permanence in Association have been 
those societies like the Shakers, Rappites, <c., 
which were founded on deep religious motives of 
some kind. 

Experience abundantly shows that the thing 
required for success in this direction, is not aggre. 
gation of means or numbers, but quality of in- 
ward character ; not scientific zeal, or fine senti- 
ment, but power of laving and for bearing, strong- 
handed energy and self-denial. These come only 
by connection with the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Communism echoes the voice of the Bible: ‘Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the King- 
dom of God.’—e. w. N. 





Improved Social Ideas. 

The separation of the sexes in childhood and 
youth by the educational system, the business 
arrangements, and social etiquette of common 
society, is coming under criticism we notice, 
more and more. The following paragraph, quoted 
in the Home Journal from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, is a specimen of the ideas that are going: 

“Young ladies are naturally susceptible; but 
when they have opportunities of comparison and 
choice amongst a great number, they are far less. 
likely to fall in love imprudently than when their 
choice is more limited, and generally in exactly 
that proportion. If you wish a girl to doa foolish 
thing, the right way to bring it about 1s to shut 
her up in a country-house, keep her from ‘coming 
out’ as long-as possible, invite no gentlemen, and 
give her no opportunities of speaking to anything 
masculine above the rank of a handsome footman 
or athletic gaime-keeper. Brought in contact 
every day of their hves with a variety of gentle- 
manly and cultivated characters, as well as others, 
young ladies are apt to form a finer judgement of 
men than when they see them at rare intervals, 
and few of them, under which circumstances they 
are apt to appear either angelically or diabolically 
fascinating.” 

Communism presents a new system in which 
masses of boys and girls are growing up together, 
mingling in school, work and play; and it re- 
mains to be seen what kind of character will be 
produced. Some who criticise the common sys- 


but there are probably as many disadvantages as 
advantages in schools which include both sexes. 
The evil tendencies of horizontal fe!lowship, that 
is, fellowship of equals, must only be increased in 
such schools. But in Association, the strong 
balance of parental influence, and of the ascending 
fellowship, operates to make the experiment safe. 
The family element, one in which there is a pre- 
dominating attraction upward, toward parents 
and superiors. is the only safe element for the 
free mingling of boys and girls, and this is the 
element in which the youthful, social nature 
should be developed. 








The ‘ Unitary Household.’ 
Mr. Edward F. Underhill, ina letter to the 
New-York Times describes an enterprise which 
he has commenced in that city under the title 
‘Unitary Household.’ It is an attempt to realize 
the economies of association by combining several 
households under one roof, and dividing the ex- 
penses of rent and living among themselves ac- 
cording to an equitable principle of distribution. 
Mr. Underhill cites the case of a North River 
steamer with its 500 passengers luxuriously fed 
and lodged, and of the St. Nicholas Hotel with its 
thousand boarders, as illustrations of what may 
be accomplished in the most thorough and economi- 
cal manner by unitary combination; and he shows 
by the statistics of his ‘Household,’ though as 
yet it numbers but about 25 persons, a considera- 
ple saving in the cost of living to each individual. 
Mr Underhill, while defending his establish- 
ment from the charge of having any connection 
with Free Love principles, avows his own private 
conviction on the latter subject as follows: 


“T come now, Mr. Editor, to notice a part of 
the Times article which by implication fixes upon 
the Unitary Home a reputation which it has never 
sought, and which does not in any sense belong 
to it—that of a free love institution. Now, Sir, 
1 am not so thin-skinned as to be troubled about 
anythirg which may be said about me in this 
community, hbwever untruthful and malignant it | ; 
may be. I have long since learned that so long 
as aman has any reputation to save, his usefulness 
is stultified, Be it known, then, that I am a free 
lover, and not a slave lover—that I believe the 
institution of civilized marriage to be at variance 
with the instincts of human nature, which rebel 
against all systems of slavery; that it is opposed 
to the principles of Christianity and Protestant- 
ism, carried out to their logical sequence. I be- 
lieve that whatever is lovable to us we should 
love, as whatever is beautiful to us we admire, 
without the impertinent interference of either 
State, Church, vr public opinion. I believe that 
the passion of love should be as free as the passion 
of friendship or parentalism. It isan extraordi- 
nary fact that while free speech, free prese, free 
conscience, free soi!, and free men, which in their 
time have been violently abused, and are now the 
ruling ideas, at least in the North, Love is the 
only thing which public opinion wants enslaved. 
And the position which [ take is not the result 
of any sad experience which I have had in the 
marital relation. Those who have visited my 
home for years past know full well the depth of 


my family. I have said that equity in our com- 
mercial relations, and codperation, were one-half 
of Socialism. Justice to the human ; ions is 
the other half; and so long as I live 1 shall raise 
my voice, on all appropriate occasions, against a 
meanness so mear as would claim the arbitrary 
ownership of the affections. And in uttering 
these sentiments I make no sacrifice. Every- 
where men and women are responding in their 
hearts with anamen. Experience is asad teacher, 
and did they but know that theirs is the experi- 
ence of at Jeast two-thirds of the community, the | © 
cowardice which leads theth to cuntinue a hypo- 
critical relation would cease, and they would stand 
forth in the majesty of manhood and womanhood 
and utter their protest against a form of slavery 
which ramifies all society, and strangles the soul 
in the outgushings of its spontareity. Suaxrs- 
PRARE, JOHN Mitton, Butwer, Carotine Nor- 
TON, Queen Caroxine, the Forrests, Dr. Nort, 
—and now Cuaries Dickens is added to the 
formidable list—have all been witnesses of the 





Tiffany on Marriage. 


From the Tribune’s report of the Reformers’ 
Free Convention at Rutland, we extract a single 
paragraph being all in a whole page of talk from 


Abolitionists and Shakers, that tempted our scis- 
scors at all; and even that we consider on the 
whole exceptionable. It occurred in a speech by 
a Mr. Tiffany of Ohio: ’ 


“The sooner those who are wandering about, 
seeking a boot that will fit, are caught and caged, | n 
the better. To break up the marriage relation and 
let those who are dissatisfied therewith loose to 
go wandering about trying on all God’s creation, 
is not the remedy for ill-assorted marriazes.— 
When two people are married, and are fightinz 
and quarreling, don’t dissolve the connection, for 
fear they will go and cheat somebody else. No. 
rather thank God that when every one of these 





tem, condemn colleges and seminaries that exclude 





chadnezzar, on a course of herbivorous experience, 


one sex, and prefer the old-fashioned academy ; 


termagants are married, there is another one out |» 
of the market. Goto work at the man, go to 





work at the woman, and properly prepare them 
for the marriage relation. Let us have the law 
as it is till we have tried this experiment, and we 
shall then learn that marriage may be happy.— 
The pure-minded man and woman feel not this 
galling chain ; it is only those who need restric. 
tion that regret they can’t get away. The insti- 
tution of marriage will and ought to exist until! 
men and women are redeemed from their sensual 
appetites. The defect is not in the marriage in- 
stitution, if man had not been lustful. The rman 
that is perfectly developed, redeemed from his 
sensual nature, must still have the old law con- 
tinued over him. Solong as man is gross and 
selfish and lustful, the present law must keep its 
hold over him. But the individual who wants to 
be redeemed must first perfect himself. Let us 
not have universal license.” 





Calamities at the West. 

The people of the West, besides the ‘hard 
times’ which they experience in common with us 
at the East. have additional cause of distress in 
the excessive rains that have fallen this season. 
Flood succeeded flood until many were apprehen- 


sive that they would never cease, anda cloud 
of gloom seemed to settle down upen the land.— 
The tributaries of the Mississippi were raised to 
a great hight, many of them overflowing their 
banks, carrying away bridges, fences, cattle, and 


in some instances houses, with the inhabitants in 


them. Of course the Mississippi has been swol- 
len to an unwonted extent, and, as might have 
been expected, has broken its bounds in some 
places, carrying destruction before it. 
the frightful crevasse at New Orleans, Cairo, at 
the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi has 
been inundated by the giving away of the levee, 
and at latest dates was lying ten feet under 
water. As if to highten the effect, Ilhnois in 
particular has also been visited by two ternble 
tornadoes—the first, which we have already men- 
tioned in the Circular, sweeping over a wide ex- 
tent of country, and doing immense damage, and 
the other, which was more of a whirlwind, spend- 


Besides 


ng its fury mainly on a single village (Ellison, ) 


oi some 200 or more inhabitants, which it utterly 
destroyed, killing some twenty or more persons, 
and injuring many others. 


Now what mean these calamities? Are 


they merely accidental, and without a moral ?— 
We think not. Whatever notions others may 
entertain in respect to them, we have the convic- 
tion that the western people have been living 
alt»gether too fast; and that this combination of 
disasters has been thrown upon them by God as 
a check which will result in moderating their 
operations and tendencies to some extent at least. 
We know of no part of the world where the 
credit-system has been carried to such an extent 
as at the West, and no where has the late finan- 
cial revulsion been more severely felt than there. 
Persons living in so fertile a country are apt to 
become rampant of wealth and forgetful of God, 
by a long-continued season of prosperity; and 
affection that exists between all the members of | such calamities must be regarded as the rebukes 
and chastisements of the Almighty, designed in 
mercy, and productive of sobriety and thoughtful- 
ness among the people.—a. w. c. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 
A week’s later news from Europe has been re- 


ceived. In England, considerable anxiety is felt 


mn account of the extensive warlike preparations, 


both naval and military, now being made by 
France. 
siderably increased ; and she is also busily engaged 
in constructing agreat steam fleet, armed and pro- 
pelled on the best and newest principles developed 
by the art of war. The fear is entertained by 
many, that Louis Napoleon is meditating an attack 
on England whenever a plausible pretext shall be 
wrongs of the marriage institution.” presented. Sir Charles Napier, in Parliament, 
_ asked the chancellor of the Exchequer if, when 
the additional troops were sent to India, it was 
the intention of the government to call out an 
equal number of the militia to replace them. He 
expressed the opinion that, from the present state 
Spiritualists, Free Lovers, Anti-Bible characters, | of the army and navy in France, an attack upon 
England might be made with great chance of 
success. Mr. Disraeli, in reply, offered some re- 
marks calculated to allay such apprehensions. 
He said that England was on terms not only of 
friendly, but of constant and confjdential commu- 


Her army, already large, is being con- 


ication with France, and was now engaged in 


intimate endeavors with France, to settle the 
most delicate subjects, and with every prospect of 
success. He thought it was most injurious to the 
interests of England to assume that other nations 
entertained hostile intentions. 
suspicion was as unjust to other powers as it was 


This policy of 


urtful to England. 
In regard to the threatened difficulties between 
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handled and directed into a hive that we can ac. 
count for only by suppusing it to be superinduced 
or educated into them by a long course of domes- 


tication. Ourpresent colony contains 25 swarms. 





Tue Aviary.—This consists of twenty two 
Canaries, and a pair of young Orioles which E. 
II. has undertaken to bring up by hand. The 
cherry-birds outside, we are surry to say, have 
yielded so far to the appetite for their faverite 
fruit as to preyoke a collision with the Horticul- 
turists, one of whom has undertaken to keep them 
in wholesome awe by occasional pepperings with 
a fowling-piece. We hope the time is not dis- 
tant when there will be enough fruit for ourselves 
and the birds too. 


Letter from an Inquirer. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Accidently meeting with some of the last year’s 
numbers of your Circular, I was highly interes- 
ted in their contents, and have determined to 
learn something more cf your doctrines and sys- 
tem. I have from an early day been a convert to 
Communism, though being rather of a cautious 
disposition, or’ slow to settle on a conviction, I 
have never had any practical experience beyond 
mere visits to such establishments. 

I have studied various theories, Fourierism 
and others, but they all appear to me artificial 
and impracticable.—deficient in simplicity and 
even common sense. Individual Sovereignty, 
though correct in some of its ideas, and useful as 
a subordinate principle, cannot stand upon the 
basis it is set upon, and is opposed to mary of 
our natural impulses. 

I do not understand all your religious doc- 
trines, but as far as I comprehend them I believe 
they agree with my own cvnvictions, at least in 
essential principles. The redemption of the body 
from death, though an extreme opinion, is within 
the verge of. belief, at least qualifiedly so. I also 
agree with you that for the body to be a fit re- 
cipient for the Divine Spirit, it should be purged 
of sensuality and all appetites contrary to Divine 
ordinance. I also believe that we should not re- 
press learning and knowledge, but take them as 
indispensable handmaids. 

AsI understand your principles. they propose 
the restoration of the second Adam. Herein I 
think philosophy and science will agree with you. 
But before the Adam appears, the Eden must 
exist. Man has his climate, as do other animals 
or plants, equally away from the extremes of heat 
and cold, above the gross vapors of the low lands, 
and below the icy barriers of the mountain tops. 
When the, earth becomes subdued to man, his 
abode may be extended to its utmost limits. 

As the invention of steam has created an epoch 
in man’s history, so may other inventions be in 
abeyance, which will furnish mn with gigantic 
arms to wrestle with the primeval world and 
erase the slavery of extreme physical labor. 

In an idea of a new engine which I have, I re- 
tain fire as the motive-power, as in the steam-en- 
gine, but apply another medium than steam—un- 
explosive, but steady and irresistible, and not re- 
quiring an extreme heat. 

Enclosed I send one dollar, for which please 
send me a copy of ‘Bible Communism’ and the 
balance in Circulars. If you could send me any 
information of the terms on which a member 
could be admitted, I should feel obliged; or any 
information which would be useful to one wanting 
to be doing something immediately. I am a 
printer by profession, but would prefer horticul- 
ture.—J. B. 

Repity.—Mutual acquaintance and the dis- 
covery of full religious sympathy are che moral 
conditions of membership. In respect to material 
conditions, our numbers are full, and we cannot 
say more for the encouragement of new applicants, 
than to refer them to the prospect of being able 
some time (we hope before long) to build a new 


and larger Associative Home. 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

An article appeared in a late Circular, 
on the statistics of the American Bible 
Society, which has interested me con- 
siderably. After looking it over, I have 
been led to question whether any other 
enterprize in the world has ever elici- 
ted so much union of heart and hands, 
so much of common sympathy and in- 
terest, such an investment of funds, by 
donations, legacies, and voluntary contri- 
butions, as the American Bible Society, 
in connection with the British and For- 
eign Society. 

It is now about forty years since the 
formation of the society. In looking 


back to the times before, it appears to 
me now, that although the Bible might 
have been found in most families. yet the 
common people had but little more ac- 
quaintance with it, or were little better 
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qualified to defend its doctrines than the 
Roman Catholics, who are wholly prohib- 
ited its reading. Now what a change 
has taken place. Then, infidelity, skep- 
ticism and sectarianism, were prevailing 
to make it more and more a sealed book. 
Now, not only is it in universal circula- 
tion, but ‘the reading and study of it, and 
the general appreciation of its blessed 
influences are increased a hundred-fold. 

It will no doubt be admitted by all, 
that the Bible Society has accomplished 
a most stupendous work. It has as it 
were laid the blessed volume at every 
man’s door; and yet we are taught to 
believe from this same book, that we are 
to expect ‘greater things than these.’ 
The Bible Society has given us the letter 
of the Bible—what may be considered 
as a John the Baptist dispensation, pre- 
ceding and preparing the way for a dis- 
pensation of the gospel salvation—a sal- 
vation from sir. It has given us the law, 
written with ink, which is classed with 
the law written and engraven on stones, 
which ‘is to be done away.’ Now it is 
to be written, not on tables of stone, but 
on the fleshy tables of the heart, written 
not with ink, but by the spirit of the 
living God. Then will be fulfilled all the 
promises that are on record ; then will) 
the law of love be written on every heart ; 
and then will God in very deed dwell 
with men upon earth.—P. N., Putney, Vt. 


THE THEORY OF IMPOSTURE. 

It is maintained by some that there 
is in the composition of human na- 
ture an organ of humbug, or a faculty 
which delights in being cheated. They 
hold therefore, or pretend to hold, that it 
is a perfectly right and legitimate busi- 
ness to exaggerate and represent things in 
a way that will excite expectations which 
will never be realized. The system of 
advertising is an illustration of this kind 
of operation. It is found practically that 
some men never become tired of being 
cheated. After one bubble has burst in 
their hands they turn with equal eager- 
ness to the pursuit of another. 

For our own part we would account 
for this phenomenon in another way. 
The truth is that mankind were made 
fox fellowship with God, and so long as 
this first generic want of the human 
heart is unsatisfied it is in a restless, un- 
easy state. It naturally turns this way 
and that in the hope of getting a relief 
which it never finds in superficial things. 
It is easier and pleasanter to engage in 
the active pursuit of some object, even 
though one know it is a phantom, than 
to settle down into blank despair. 

Hence it is that men are willing to be 
humbugged over and over again, and 
that quacks and impostors are a race 
that is never extinguished. But to those 
who have found Christ, it is entirely dif- 
ferent. Their distinguishing character- 
istic is a love of real substantial truth. 
They will not be contented with shams ; 
and in finding Christ within them they 
have found the true basis of contentment. 
Their peace is like a river.—n. J. 8. 


My experience is not satisfactory—it 
causes me more or less suffering and pain. 
I am tempted to ponder long and pain- 
fully over my difficulties, and thus habit- 
uate myself to a gloomy and unbelieving 
method of introspective thought. How 
shall I extricate myself from this down- 





ward gravitation, and regain a buoyant 
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and hopeful attitude of spirit? By 
considering myself no longer as an indi- 
vidual, but as part of the church of God, 
and as one with his cause in this world. 
I reason thus; Whatever may be my 
individual career, the Kingdom of God 
will prosper and increase. If I have faith 
sufficient to cast myself out of self, and 
think of myself only as part of the great 
cause which is sure to prosper, I thereby 
partake of the prosperity of that cause, 
and my happiness is settled on a basis 
far more secure and lasting than the ebb 
and flow of mere human impulse. In 
the one case, I am like a streamlet, alter- 
nately swelled by the winter rains and 
dried by the summer’s heat ; in the other, 
I am like a mighty river, whose current 
flows steadily and unchangaebly to its 
destined home. 


There is comfort in the truth that for 
every thing good we are indebted to 
Christ. But sometimes, when the heart 
is plied with temptation, and our own 
weakness only is manifest, we cannot 
realize the goodness of Christ even, in us. 
What then? Then is the time for faith ; 
then is the time to reassert to ourselves 
with significant effect, ‘ Without Christ 
I can do nothing.’ ‘By grace I am saved, 
through faith, and that not of myself, dé 
is the gift of God’ But here also there 
is solid comfort—the comfort of salva- 
tion by Christ. 





Mr. Greeley on Diet, Woode-craft, &c. 


Incompliance with a request from the Gymnast, 
Horace Greeley furnishes ina letter to that sheet, 
some details respecting his habits and opinions, 
from which we make the following extract; 


‘‘T am very often asked, I hardly know 
why, if [ eat meat, and occasionally surprise is 
expressed on ascertaining that [doso. I once 
dispensed with the use of animal flesh almost 
wholly for two or three years; and it is, as it 
long has been, my deliberate judgment that in 
the temperate and torrid zones, where a great 
abundance and variety of vegetable food is 
easily procured, a diet which includes no flesh 
meat is preferable. If I were to live leisurely 
as I should choose, I would say, give me the 
best productions of grains, of fruits, with abun- 
dance of milk, cream, &c., and let me never 
again see animal flesh presented for human 
food. Not having time nor means to make a 
world for myself, I try to accommodate my 
habits to the world that is, and eat meat, which 
is often the best food within reach. * 


‘My hair always came out easily, and in 
1837, under the pressure of severe pecuniary 
troubles, nearly all that was left on the fore- 
part and crown of my head took leave. I have 
not tried to coax it back. I continued quite 
thin up to the time of my first visit to Europe, 
when, under the influence of moderate labor, 
and with comparative freedom from care, I 
began to gain flesh, and am now at least twenty 
pounds heavier than I ever was prior to attain- 
ing my fortieth year. With light daily tasks, 
little responsibility, and an active out-dvor life, 
I think I might attain the physical proportions 
and oleaginous rotundity of an alderman, were 
those desirable. 

‘* In conclusion, let me say I have for years 
written on a table or desk a foot higher than is 
commonly used, and have derived great physi- 
cal benefit from the habit. I am satisfied that 
the true rule is to write with your elbow extend- 
ed horizontally fromthe shoulder, not dropped 
even an inch below it. Of course the arm 
which has been accustomed to writing ona 
level with the pit of the stomach, will at first 
revolt at the change ; but better let it ache 
than bend the back into a hoop and double the 
breast over upon the stomach. ‘This is fatal 
to all healthful breathing from the bottom of 
the lungs. I very early contracted the baneful 
habit of walking in a bent forward attitude, 
which I have not yet wholly corrected ; but 
in writing, I mean to have my body as straight 
as a gun barrel. I use the dumb-bells and flesh- 
brush too little, but frequently ; and I mean 
to devote every Saturday, throagh all but the 
three winter months, to my little farm, two. 
hours ride from the city, where I spend some 
hours of each visit in underbrushing and trim- 
ming up my twenty acres of young woods.— 
Some think the woods are no better for this 
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labor, to which I demur ; but that J am better 
for it, no one pretends to dispute; should | 
ever be able to give two days per week in good 
part to it, I shall be better still.” 





When Love is Deepest. 
{Remarks quoted from an English review of 
the poems of Coventry Patmore. | 
“ The one great reason why Mr Patmore’s 
poem does not take a wider and deeper range 
is to be found in his too direct mode of de- 
lineating the passion which is the subject of 
his poem. The natural and highest tendency 
of that passion is certainly not to set up an 
idol directly before your eyes, and magnify it 
after the minute and somewhat heathen tone 
of adulation into, which this poem not unfre- 
quently falls—though it as frequently rises far 
above it. ‘ Love,’ said a great thinker ‘is 
deepest in those minds in which it is not « 
primary but a secondary passion.’ We believe 
this to be a very deep truth as regards all hu- 
man love, and it is a truth of which Mr. Pat- 
more frequently loses sight. Love is never 
deepest when it comes first among human 
motives ; for its depth mainly depends on its 
reverence, and there can be no reverence in a love 
which does not see many higher ends than its 
own claims. Moreover, we do not believe 
that it is natural to make an express object of 
the passion itself—to be on the look-out for 
love. Anamans amare does not deserve to 
find what he seeks. Love that is the gradual 
and unconscious birth of blending sympa- 
thies far higher and far more common and 
natural. As we have said, we have no great 
respect for the hero of this poem; and do not 
hesitate, therefore, to reject as entirely false 
to nature, in at least nine cases out of ten, his 
arbitrary dictum, that every unmarried man 
worth any thing makes it his ‘ chief thought 
in life? when he shall marry :— 
‘I kept the custom; I confess 
I never went to ball, or fete, 
Or show, but in pursuit express 
.Of my predestinated mate ; 
And thus to me, who had in sight 
The happy chance upon the cards, 
Each beauty blossomed in the light 
Of tender personal regards.’ 
We confess we think that if this were so, he de- 
served nothing better than to marry Honoria. 
Honoria seems to have had no interests beyond 
those of ‘tender personal regards,’ in which 
they could have shered together ; and the pas- 
sion, therefore, to be deseribed is all of it ez- 
plicit passion for the lady, not that far higher 
kind of passion which springs originally from 
common sympathies and interests in thoughts 
and worlds beyond themselves. Idolatry is 
always small and poor; and it is the tendency 
to idolatry in the love-making of this poem 
which keeps it so often down to the level of 
the earth. Indeed idolatry is the stifling ele- 
ment in almost all love-poetry which renders 
it so intolerable to read continuously ; but it 
is also the wareal element which does not nour- 
ish love, but exhausts it. This is, in fact, the 
weakness of the ‘ subjective’ poetry, that it 
will dwell directly in the phenomena of passion, 
although an adequate delineation of it can only 
be given by its indirect influence on the other 
currents of thought and feeling. Mr. Felix, 
going about like Coelebs ‘in search ofa wife,’ 
precludes himself from finding all that he ought 
to want. The direct gaze of the mind weak- 
ens the delicate truthfulness of natural sympa- 
thies. The highest love is, we must repeat, 
not indeed unconscious, but certainly not of 
self-conscious origin ; it springs from spiritual 
affinities, and tends to the delight of deeper sym- 
pathy rather than of constant mutual admira- 
tion. The theme of Mr. Patmore’s poem is 
far too much the love of admiration. And 
consequently, the parts of it that are the most 
noble and poetical, are those in which the eye 
is lifted away from the lovers altogether into 
general contemplation.” 





At Damascus, in the very heart of the 
city given to Mohammedanism, at one gate of 
the Great Mosque, is a spacious ancient door- 
way, over which 1s a cross with the following 
inscription in good Greek letters : 

‘“‘ Thy kingdom O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, 
and thy dominion endureth throughout all genera- 
tions.” , 








Shipwreck. 
We who by shipwreck only find the shores 
Of divine wisdom can but kneel at first, 
Can but exult to feel beneath our feet, 
That long stretched vainly down the yielding deep 
The shock and sustenance of solid earth ; 
Inland afar we see what temples gleam 
Through immemorial stems of sacred groves, 
And we conjecture shining shapes therein ; 
Yet for a space ’tis good to wonder here 
Among the shells and seaweed of the beach. 
Atlantic Monthly. _ 
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